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The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest serse, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 


The Carnegie Institute will be the final home of 
every worthy collection of pictures and museum 
objects when the men and women who have chosen 
them wish to have the world enjoy them. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 


The Carnecie MaGazine freely grants permis- 
sion to reprint without limit articles that appear 
in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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POSTWAR ECONOMY 


CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE 

OF THE UNiTeD Srares 

Wasnincton, D. C. 
To THe Eprror: 

I enjoyed very much the editorial in the Car- 
NEGIE MaGazine for December 1942. [ think 
there are many people who are thinking and 
planning for full industrial employment after the 
war is over. I am quite sure that this peace will 
not find us unprepared. I think that you are doing 
a very worthwhile missionary service in your 
attempt to inspire Pittsburgh executives to be- 
come interested in this phase of our postwar econo- 
my. Keep up the good work. 

Eric A. Jounston 
President 


WE HOPE SO 
New York City 
To THe Epitor: 

I hope that you will be able to maintain the 
CarneGie MaGazine for the duration, because it 
is going to be difficult to keep such things going. 

AcrrepD C. Howett 


CONGRATULATIONS! 


One of the most beautiful little magazines pub- 
lished is our own CarNneGie MaGazine, most 
exquisitely fashioned and containing monthly 
reminder of the activities that are buzzing under 
the broad roof of Mr. Carnegie’s most thoughtful 
gift to America. 

Tuis WEEK IN PittspuRGH 


SONG ON MAY MORNING 


How the bright morning-star, Day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the East, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 
Hail, bounteous May, that doest inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 
Joun Mitton 


MAGAZINE INDEX 


An index to Volume XVI of the Carneciz 
Macazine, including issues from April 1942 
through March 1943, has been prepared and maj 
be acquired without charge upon request. Ad- 
dress the Carnegie Institute, 4400 Forbes Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THE UPWARD PATH 


Upon no foundation but that of popular edu- 
cation can man erect the structure of an enduring 
civilization. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE 
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SCHOLASTIC PRESENTS 


The Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of National High-School Awards 


By MarGaret WHITEMAN 


National Awards Secretary, Scholastic Publications 


OpeNING on May 
9 and continuing 
through the re- 
mainder of the 
month, Scholas- 
tic Magazine's 
annual exhibi- 
tion of American 
High-School Art 
presents a pano- 
rama of artistic 
achievement—a 
cross section of 
art education throughout the United 
States—which is, as always, being re- 
ceived enthusiastically by patrons of 
the fine arts. 

Prior to this national Scholastic ex- 
hibition, twenty regional exhibitions 
were held in leading department stores 
ineach of the following cities: Albany, 
Binghamton, Cincinnati, C leveland, 
Des Moines, Hartford, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Newark, 
New York City, Omaha, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Rochester, St. Louis, St. 
Paul, Syracuse, Toledo, and Wichita. 
Prize- -winning regional entries, as well 
as those receiving honorable mentions, 
were then sent on to Pittsburgh, where 
they were judged with thousands of 
entries from nonsponsored territory for 
honors in the final national exhibition 
now on view in the Carnegie Institute 
galleries. Next year Scholastic plans to 
hold these regional shows in even more 
far-flung points in the United States, 
extending farther west than Wichita 
and Omaha, and, if possible, going out 
to the coast. 

Over twenty-five thousand entries 
were submitted to the exhibition this 
year—from high schools all over the 
United States, as well as from Canada, 
Alaska, and Hewaii. Under the capable 


direction of Paul Sarkoff, who possesses 
an amazing gift for organizing such an 
exhibition, these entries are sorted and 
judged. Judging these pieces of art re- 
quired five days of concentrated effort, 
and the skill, first, of a preliminary 
jury, and, thes, of a final jury. Arduous 
though this task i is, it is always a source 
of inspiration to those who serve on the 
Scholastic Awards jury. 

This year the jurymen included: 
Victor D’Amico, educational director 
of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York City; William Zorach, famous 
sculptor; Royal B. Farnum, director of 
the Rhode Island School of Design; 
John O'Hara Cosgrave II, painter and 
illustrator; Elmer Stephan, director of 
art education in the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools; Andrey Avinoff, director, Car- 
negie Museum; Adolph Dioda, former 
Scholastic Awards winner; Virginia M. 
Alexander, Clarence H. Carter, Frederic 
C. Clayter, Balcomb Greene, Robert 





FIRST PRIZE IN CERAMIC SCULPTURE 
By Douglas Donkin, Cleveland, Ohio 
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FIRST PRIZE IN OIL 

By Joe Solitario, Cleveland, Ohio 

Lepper, Harry M. McCully, Peter 
Miiller-Munk, and Wilfred A. Readio, 
from the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; C. V alentine Kirby, director of 
art education for the State of Pennsyl- 
vania; H. B. Cushman, art director for 
Ketchum, McLeod and Grove; Betty 
Lou Larson, educational director of the 
American Viscose Corporation; Vee 
Rafdal, fashion news co-ordinator for 
the Se Merchandising Cor- 
poration; A. Lofberg, in charge of 
drafting personnel at Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company; 
and Earl B. Milliette, director of art 
education in the Philadelphia Public 
Schools. 

With the twenty-five thousand en- 
tries, there were submitted more than 
two hundred portfolios that were sent 
in by high-school seniors anxious to 
win one of the forty-two scholarships 
three of which come from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology that are 
offered through the egis of Scholastic 
Awards by various colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States. 
Thirteen of the boys who won these 
scholarships will be in the armed forces 
before the fall term begins, but every- 
thing possible is being done to assure 
their availability for the winners when 
they return to civilian life. 





Fourteen classifj- 
cations in the entries 
* offered a definite chal- 
lenge to young creative 
artists, and entries in 
most of these media 
were so outstanding 
that they were a source 
of keen delight and in- 
terest not only to the 
jurors and editors of 
Scholastic, but also to 
those who see in the 
exhibition the justifi- 
cation for art educa- 
tion and scholarship 
in this country. In- 
cluded in the show are 
oils, water colors, tem- 
pera, Ceramics, posters, 
advertising art, costume design, re- 
worked metal objects, pen and pencil 
drawing, and photography. 

Nineteen prizes and honorable men- 
tions in these various fields, as well as 
several additional places in the show, 
were won by Pittsburgh pupils. The 
first and second prizes in oils both went 
to seniors at Taylor Allderdice Junior- 





MENTION IN TEMPERA 
By Mary Ellen Eberhardt, Roslyn, New ¥ irk 


HONORABLE 
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HONORABLE MENTION IN OIL 
By Marili Baske, Detroit, Michigan 

Senior High School. The first prize 
went to Joan Siegfried, who also won 
a second prize in another class. Martin 
Friedman, who won a second prize in 
oils, also received a second prize in 
sculpture, and two other prizes, with 
the added distinction of receiving the 
Martin B. Leisser Memorial Prize of $30 
for genre painting. 
This prize is offered for 
the student most ob- 
servant of his sur- 
roundings and, with 
the other awards he 
was given, marks this 
participant in Scholas- 
tic Awards as out- 
standing in the field of 
art and as one who 
should be a national 
art figure when he 
achieves his majority. 

The whole exhibi- 
tion this year is fresher 
and more colorful than 
it has ever been before. 
This may be due in part 
to the junior high 
schools having awak- 
ened to the Awards, 
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for this year their entries far exceed 
those of other years. The show has a 
naive feeling of spontaneity which 
comes from these newcomers and theit 
approach to the problems of art in a 
changing world. The large gallery on 
the third floor is given over to water 
colors, tempera, and pastels, and has a 
lively air about it that lifts the ob- 
server to a new realization of his sur- 
roundings in everyday life. The gallery 
exhibiting the textiles, jewelry, and 
ceramics is also very refreshing in its 
new and forward-looking use of and 
approach to already well-known media. 
Weaving, which is coming into its own 
as a medium that can be used with 
remedial value in occupational therapy, 
as well as in problems of progressive 
education and hobby work, shows some 
excellent examples from the students of 
our American high schools. The sculp- 
ture shows promise of many fine pro- 
ducts in newer materials, such as wood, 
which give it a freer use for decorative 
purposes. The animals in this group, 
and also many of the ceramic figures, 11- 
lustrate the fact that the sense of humor 
of youthful America is alive and alert. 
Satire is also to be found in many of the 
ceramic figures, with a tenderness in 





SECOND PRIZE OIL 


By Martin Friedman, Pittsburgh 
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HONORABLE 
IN ADVERTISING ART 
By R. Vickrey, Pomfret, Connecticut 


MENTION WAR FOSTER 


treating certain objects that brings an 
instant sympathy to the heart of the 
visitor. 

The war has not left such a vital im- 
pression in the fine-arts divisions, but 
it is paramount in the poster division, 
as well as being of high importance in 
the photography classification. Young 
artists have an adult viewpoint on the 
war—both in the preparation and plan- 
ning on the home front and on the 
ultimate results on the battle front. The 
depth of feeling and understanding of 
the war's far-reaching effects was ex- 
pressed with a point of view that far 
surpassed the erstwhile frivolous ado- 
lescent mind. 

This year students were urged by 
John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, to ‘‘Draw 
for Victory."’ That very challenge has 
been the vital theme of the 1943 Awards. 
Today more than ever before, youth 
needs the release from pent-up emotions 
that art provides. They have used that 
outlet wisely. One has but to view the 
exhibition to truly appreciate this vital 
contribution by boys and girls all over 
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the land. Giggling, carefree youngsters 
of a year ago have rallied, in true 
American fashion, and have made 


their vital contribution to the war 
effort on the home front. 


WAR ELECTIVES AT 
MARGARET MORRISON 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


PROGRAM of war electives has been 
An. available to women students 
regularly enrolled in the Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College and the College 
of Fine Arts of the C arnegie Institute of 
Technology. While participation in 
these courses is entirely voluntary, they 
have proved popular with the students, 
and they may be substituted for general 
electives and credited toward a degree. 
Courses in mechanical drawing and 
other engineering subjects particularly 
have been scheduled for students in 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
whose major work is not directly in 
line with the war effort. Special, short, 
noncredit courses in nutrition and cloth- 
ing have also been well received. 

This program has been entered into 
because of the urgent need for women 
with technical training, especially in 
the fields of biology, chemistry, engi- 
neering drawing, metallurgy, and 
physics. 

Many of the present curricular pro- 
grams for women, such as nursing, 
general science, and secretarial studies, 
also provide training for direct service 
in the war effort. 

A course in camouflage, which is also 
available to men students, gives specific 
direction for this work to the members 


of the College of Fine Arts. 


WHEN THE HEART IS OPEN 


The growth of the intellect is spontaneous 10 
every expansion. The mind that grows could not 
predict the times, the means, the mode of that 
spontaneity. God enters by a private door into 
every individual. 

EMERSON 
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THE EXTRA MILE 


Commencement Address at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, May 2, 1943 


By Hersert L. 


SPENCER 


President, Pennsylvania College for Women 


WENTY-TWO years ago, when Mrs. 
eens and I had the great pleasure 
of walking across this platform to re- 
ceive our diplomas from the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, little did | 
realize that some 
day | would have 
the honor of giv- 
ing a commence- 
ment address at 
my Alma Mater. 
I do not remem- 
ber the name of 
my own com- 
mencement speak- 
er, nor do I re- 
member a word he 
said, but I do well 
recall some of the 
incisive remarks 
made by the bac- 
calaureate speaker 
the day before 
commencement. 
The address was 
given by one of 
Pittsburgh’ S great- 
est citizens, one of 
the world’s lead- 
ing scientists 
Uncle John Brashear. It was Uncle 
John Brashear who had great influence 
with Andrew Carnegie in establishing 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. | 
distinctly remember three statements 
which he made at that baccalaureate 
address. He said: ‘‘We have loved the 
stars too fondly to be fearful of the 
night’’; ‘Your only limitation to suc- 
cess is your own ability to work’’; and 

“Somewhere beneath the stars aie is 
something that you alone were meant 
todo. Never rest until you have found 
out what it is!” Uncle John spoke at 
length upon the opportunities that 
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were open in science, in business, in in- 
dustry, in every walk of life. It was a 
great theme to challenge the minds of 
young graduates at that time. 

A few nights ago I was asked by a 
friend what I was 
going to talk 
about at this com- 
mencement. I told 
him my title 
would be, ‘‘The 
Extra Mile.”’ He 
said, ‘““The extra 
mile doesn’t make 
any difference now 
because you don't 
have gas any- 
way.” I told him 
that was precisely 
what I meant— 
the extra mile- 
doing something 
over and above 
what is expected 
of you, what 
you're paid for. 
It was true in 
Biblical days, as 
we read in the 
Sermon on the 
Mount: ‘‘Whosoever shall compel thee 
to go a mile, go with him twain.”’ 
It was true in Uncle John Brashear’s 
days, and it’s even more true today ina 
society that is becoming more and more 
regulated and regimented. Yes, what 
was true in the past is even more true 
today. The only real difference now is 
that you members of this graduating 
class have far more opportunities for ad- 
venture, far more occasions for service, 
and a much more enriched educational 
experience. 

And what has this educational ex- 
perience been? To answer that question, 


SPENCER 





we must first briefly explore the three 


commonly accepted philosophies of 
higher education and see the advantages 
you have had here at Carnegie Institute 
of Technology: 

The first philosophy is called the 
doctrine of aristocratic intellectualism. 
Those who follow this philosophy are 
concerned only with human material as 
they find it and are devoted to the con- 
servation and increase of systematic 
knowledge. They look for the excep- 
tional mind and they turn it, when 
found, to matters of scholarship and of 
pure learning. Men of this belief can 
see little relation between higher edu- 
cation and life. They rule out all fields 
of learning which have to do with 
vocational or practical education. Real 
life, earning a salary, and raising a 
family—experiences unprepared for by 
school training—find no place in such 
education. Educators of this type pride 
themselves upon keeping School and 
Life separate. 

The second philosophy is almost the 
opposite of the first. We can call it 
functional learning. We mean that it 
wants to develop the student by train- 
ing him directly in human affairs, in 
meeting people and in adjusting him- 
self and his ideas and emotions to them 
and to their thoughts and feelings. 
Adherents of this philosophy do not 
believe that high scholastic ability is of 
much importance in the development of 
good character or in a graduate’s find- 
ing his place in the society in which 
he must live. 

The third philosophy is that of 
technical specialization, found in our 
vocational and technical schools. This 
philosophy aims to develop technical 
experts like engineers, lawyers, archi- 
tects, teachers of home economics, and 
doctors. It appeals to young people 
who wish to become masters of highly 
specialized fields. 

Each of these plans has its advantages 
and disadvantages, its good points and 
its poor points, and it seems to me here 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
you have developed a fourth philosophy 
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of education in which you have incor- 
porated the most desirable items from 
the first three philosophies into a well- 
rounded program of education. You 
have the technical specialization—be it 
in Engineering, or Arts, or in your 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie College, 
and, in addition, through the general 
education program, you have had an op- 
portunity to acquire the tools and ex- 
periences which are so necessary to suc- 
cessful living. Andrew Carnegie, by 
his great love for art and music, gave 
a new meaning to technical education. 

Most of you, I assume, look to tech- 
nical specialization—to superiority in a 
particular field—in order to give you a 
greater sense of security. But in striving 
for that security, how many of you 
know what real security is? Real 
security is not something that comes 
from man-made laws, however desirable 
those laws may be. Real security is not 
just financial success. It’s the en- 
thusiasm of living. It’s the thrilling 
experience of doing something unusual, 
of performing a great service to man- 
kind. It is going “‘the extra mile.’’ The 
late Professor Hower, formerly head of 
the physics department of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, in his last talk 
to the physics class when I was a fresh- 
man said: ‘If you really want to suc- 
ceed in life, make up your mind to do 
some one thing, no matter how large 
or how small, better than anyone else 
in the world has ever done it." Pro- 
fessor Hower knew the meaning of the 
extra mile. He realized that security 
came from perfection in doing one’s 
tasks and doing them better than any- 
one else could do them. It is a personal 
thing rather than something which can 
be legislated. 

This can best be illustrated by re- 


ferring to the public-school teachers of 


the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
who are, in my opinion, one of the most 
secure groups of individuals in the 
world as measured in terms of social 
security. They have a salary schedule 
with certain minimum starting salaries, 
certain yearly increments in salartes- 
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all guaranteed by State law. They have 
the advantage of a very fine Tenure Act 
which makes it impossible to remove 
from service, except for most extra- 
ordinary causes, any teacher who has 
been regularly employed in the public- 
school system of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. In addition, teachers are 
under the protection of a retirement law 
in which they may retire at sixty-two 
on a salary equal to one-half of their 
average for the last ten years multiplied 
by the number of years in service. 
Security of income, security of position, 
and a guaranteed retirement at the end 
of their teaching service—what greater 
social security could one ask for? But 
how secure, actually, are these things? 
All we need is a legislature in Harris- 
burg antagonistic toward the principles 
and provisions of the Tenure Act, and 
the fine security afforded our teachers by 
the Act can be so changed or modified 
that it will have little, if any, meaning 
at all. This same legislature may so 
change the Edmunds Act, which sets 
State salaries, so that the present equita- 
ble salary scale will become something 
quite different. If, in this country, we 
should resort to the inflationary eco- 
nomics which the Germans resorted to 
after the last war, the recipients of the 
State Retirement system would find 
that their year’s retirement income 
might buy not even a pound of butter. 
Therefore, this group which appears to 
be one of the most secure groups in the 
world today, has actually no security 
at all. It is dependent entirely upon 
politics and upon our economic system. 
No, real security is something different. 
It is a spiritual thing. It is a thing 
which comes from within. Itcomes from 
the use of one’s creative energy in being 
of greater service to society. 

Before the war, if you had visited an 
automobile factory near the City of 
Prague in Czechoslovakia, you would 
have found them making automobiles 
without the use of modern machines. 
In the frame department of this auto- 
mobile plant you would have found 
them manufacturing frames by the 
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old hand-tool method—steel carried in 
by hand, sawed off by hand, drilled by 
hand, put into place by hand, riveted 
by hand, and the finished frame carried 
out by hand. On a good day 250 em- 
ployees of this particular department 
could turn out not more than sixteen 
frames per day. Compare that with the 
modern method of manufacturing auto- 
mobile frames in America. If you had 
visited any one of our modern auto- 
mobile factories in Detroit before the 
war, you would have seen a frame- 
making machine and assembly line so 
completely automatic that scarcely a 
hand touched a piece of steel that went 
into the making of the automobile 
frame. Steel came down the sides on 
conveyor belts, overhead on magnetic 
rolls, being automatically pushed into 
place. Through the use of the photo- 
electric cells and electric arc welding, 
the frames were automatically as- 
sembled and the finished frames trans- 
ported out of the department on a con- 
veyor belt. It took 250 men to keep the 
modern frame-making machine and 
assembly line in operation. Instead of 
turning out 16 frames: per day, as in 
Czechoslovakia, this automatic machine 
in Detroit turned out six to eight thou- 
sand frames per day. 

Some people say that the mass pro- 
duction scheme in America is responsi- 
ble for the higher standard of living for 
our people. Some contend that it is 
robbing a man of his job. I doubt 
seriously that either of these state- 
ments is true. But, be that as it may, 
the fundamental thing which the ma- 
chine has done for man is not recog- 
nized by most people and especially not 
by educators. The machine has robbed 
man of the certain sense of security 
which comes from doing something 
creative with his hands and with his 
mind. Whenever an automobile rolled 
down the streets in Prague, every man 
who worked on that car pointed with 
pride to it—something of his very soul 
had gone into the manufacture of it. It 
was part and parcel of him. But when- 
ever the Ford rolls down the street in 
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Detroit, it’s just another thing to get 
into the way. The real issue, then, is 
not the question of a higher or lower 
standard of living for the people, nor 
is it the question of technological un- 
employment for our people. The real 
issue is the gaining or losing of a sense 
of security which comes from doing 
creative work with one’s own hands 
and mind. The Czechs who put them- 
selves into the job at car found a 
security, unknown to the Detroit 
workers, in spite of their much lower 
standard of living. This fact we in 
America have lost sight of, and it is 
their spirit which will bring those 
glorious people to their own again after 
this terrible war is over. 

No, real security is something dif- 
ferent. It comes primarily from the 
habit of less “‘get’’ and more “‘give.”’ 
That is the secret of real security in life. 
Success comes not so much as a result 
of seeking after it, but as a result of un- 
selfish service to mankind. It comes 
from self-development in light of the 
social whole rather than the indi- 
vidual’s own advancement. We have 
found that “Wide is the gate and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction.” 
What we need now to realize is that 
“Straight is the gate and narrow the 
way that leadeth unto life.”’ 

Thomas Jefferson, whose two hun- 
dredth birthday we have recently cele- 
br ated, was paid not a cent for writing 
the ‘‘Declaration of Independence.’ 
The design and supervision of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia he did in his spare 
time and not for compensation. Thomas 
Jefferson knew the meaning of “‘the 
extra mile.’’ The Curies of France gave 
to the world without thought of pay 
one of the greatest of mankind's bene- 
factions—radium—and they received 
nothing for it; it was developed during 
their spare time. They knew the mean- 
ing of ‘the extra mile.’’ John Martin 
Hall, one of the inventors of the modern 
process for making aluminum, gave his 
invention to society for the good of 
civilization—it was discovered and per- 
fected on his extra mile of effort. 


George Washington Carver, the noted 
colored scientist, devoted his entire life 
to the service of his fellow men. No 
temptation of money nor fame in 
Washington could take him from his 
task of serving his race. He also knew 
the value of the extra mile. 

Our boys today in our armed services 
are being awarded honors for “Heroism 
over and beyond the call of duty.’ Yes, 
it’s the extra mile that counts. It’s 
the extra mile that gives us security, 
not man-made systems of physical or 
economic protection. 

The education available for you here 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
provides the type of security about 
which I speak. There have been many 
definitions of education and many con- 
flicting theories. Some say that educa- 
tion is what is left after you have for- 
gotten what you have learned, others 
say that it is the process by which man 
learns to adjust himself to his environ- 
ment. To me these definitions are more 
or less academic. 

I believe that the primary purpose 
which Andrew Carnegie had in view 
when he established this institution of 
higher education was to help young 
people to grow into a type of adult who 
would be emotionally mature, physi- 
cally well, intellectually alert, spiritu- 
ally sensitive; who would have some 
skills with which to earn a living and 
who would know how to deal with the 
problems of life on a competent basis. 
Andrew Carnegie understood the mean- 
ing of ‘the extra mile.” 

Colleges exist primarily to give stu- 
dents the stamina of character and the 
ability to go the extra mile. That's 
what college really is for. John R. 
Tunis in his book, ‘‘Was College 
Worthwhile?’ answered the question, 
“What is education?’’ by this state- 
ment: ‘‘To create in man the spirit of 
tolerance, to make him alive to beauty, 
to develop what might be called a 
sanctuary of the mind. Having toler- 
ance, he may face the puzzle of things 
not understood, and withhold judg- 
ment. Through the perception of beauty 
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he may grow in refinement; and within 
the sanctuary of the mind, because of 


the beauty and the tolerance, he may 
begin to understand himself.’’ 
How many of you are ‘‘educated”’ 


the light of this definition? Most of you 
may feel today that you are; but what 
will be your situation twenty years 
from now? To me one of the greatest 
tragedies of American college and uni- 
versity education is the rapidity with 
which, after leaving college, most 
graduates cease to use their minds. One 
of the greatest temptations in the world 
isto be ordinary. To be ordinary, to do 
nothing unusual, to maintain abso- 
lutely the status quo, is the path of 
least resistance. Its followers will 
never reach the first rungs of the ladder 
of success. 

Liberal Arts colleges have been de- 
scribed, facetiously, as being neither 
liberal nor concerned with the arts. If 
we believe, as most people would be 
inclined to admit, that most of our 
actions are motivated by emotion and 
few are based upon reason, we ought to 
pay more attention to those things 
which are responsible for developing 
our emotions subtly and nobly. Fine 
arts, music, and literature—well learned 

can give us those reserves of satis- 
faction and deep inward contentment 
which are the rewards of a culture that 
does not spend itself entirely upon 
“doing.’’ We, in America, need to add 
to our education more delight in that 
beauty which is in the world through 
art. Art is the extra mile of effort 
which we add to the utilitarian to make 
it more pleasing to the eye of the spirit. 

In a world a hese: where the com- 
ing system of transportation will be by 
air rather than by rail and water, where 
no nations of the world are more than 
sixty hours apart by air, certainly no 
one can consider himself educated un- 
less he has mastered at least one or 
more foreign languages. In the words 
of Dean Seashore, of the University of 


lowa: “To be at home in all lands and 
all ages; to count Nature a familiar 
acquaintance, and Art an intimate 


friend; to gain a standard for the ap- 
preciation of other men’s work and the 
criticism of your own; to carry the keys 

of the world’s library in your pocket, 
and feel its resources behind you in 
whatever task you undertake; to make 
hosts of friends among the men of your 
own age who are to be leaders in all 
walks of life, to lose yourself in gener- 
ous enthusiasm and co-operate with 
others for common ends; to learn man- 
ners from students who are gentlemen, 
and form character under professors 
who are cultured—this is the offer of 
the College for the best four years of 
life.”’ 

The world is yours. 
by living. Do the unusual—the un- 
asked for. Go the extra mile. And in 
doing so, | am confident that each and 
every one of you graduates of this year’s 
class of the C arnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, will realize that full measure of 
success and happiness which I| wish for 
you. No more and no less than you 
deserve. 


Prepare for life 


MACKENZIE RIVER REGION 


N the month of January, Arthur C. 

Twomey, assistant curator of orni- 
thology at the Carnegie Museum, re- 
turned from the Mackenzie River delta 
region, which he explored in a very 
efhcient way, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficult terrain. He covered 3,200 miles 
by foot, canoe and schooner, dog team, 
and tractor sledge. His collection, 
which will benefit each department of 
the Carnegie Museum, includes 502 
birds, 79 sets of birds’ eggs, 100 small 
mammals, 4 grizzly bears, 453 lepidop- 
tera, 300 sheets of plants, ‘and 40 snails. 
Due to conditions of transportation, 
these results of Dr. Twomey’s collecting 
have not yet reached the Museum, but 
will do so during the summer. 

An article by Dr. Twomey concern- 
ing this long and exciting expedition to 
this region will be a feature of the June 
issue of the CarNeGie MaGazine. It 
will be illustrated with photographs 
taken by the author on the trip. 
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PAINTINGS BY ROY HILTON 
Carnegie Institute Presents a One-Man Show of a Pittsburgh Artist 
By Jon O'Connor Jr. 

Acting Director, Department of Fine Arts 


S OME nine years ago the Carnegie In- 
stitute inaugurated a plan for the 
annual presentation of an exhibition of 
paintings by a contemporary artist of 
western Pennsylvania. The show in 
theory is the honoring, in his own 
country, of an artist to whom honor is 
due; and also to give a full-length por- 
trait, as it were, of his work, to the 
end that the public may see it in one 
place at one time and be in position to 
observe its beginnings, and its evolu- 
tion, development, and growth. In 
1935 the exhibition was by Malcolm 
Parcell, the next year by the late John 
Kane, in 1937 by Samuel Rosenberg, 
and in 1938 by Virginia Cuthbert. The 
exhibition was omitted in 1939: In 
1940 the honor went to Clarence Carter, 
in 1941 to Everett Warner, and in 1942 
to Louise Pershing. This year the show 
is devoted to paint- 
ings by Roy Hilton. 

Roy Hilton was 
born in Boston on 
February 24, 1891. 
When he was very 
young, his family 
moved to Winches- 
ter, Massachusetts, 
where he lived un- 
til he came to Pitts- 
burgh. He was 
educated at Phillips 
Academy, at An- 
dover, and in 1909 
he entered the Eric 
Pape School to study 
art. Later he went to 
the Fenway School 
of Illustration for 
two years. For some 
ten years he main- 
tained a studio dur- 
ing the summer at 


Ogunquit, Maine. At this art colony 
he came into contact with many Ameri- 
can artists, and studied for two sum- 
mers there with Charles Woodbury. In 
1928 he came to Pittsburgh as an in- 
structor in the department of painting 
and design at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. He is now assistant pro- 
fessor in that department. 

Since coming to Pittsburgh he has ex- 
hibited every year but two with the 
Associated Artists of Pittsburgh, and, 
by invitation, he has shown in each of 
the exhibitions of selected Pittsburgh 
artists sponsored by the Carnegie Insti- 
tute. He was represented in the 1933 
International by the canvas, ‘‘Riding 
Class,’” included in the present show, 
and in the 1935 International by 

“Young Artist.’ * Another painting now 
on view, ‘Night Game,”’ was in the 





FOGGY EVENING (1928) 
Lent by the Duquesne Club 
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THE GRAPHIC ARTS (1933) 
Lent by the Board of Public Education of Pittsburgh 


Artists for Victory exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum in 1942. He has 
exhibited also at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, and the 
Butler Art Institute. 

In the 1932 Asso- 
ciated Artists of 
Pittsburgh exhibi- 
tion a group of four 
paintings by Roy 
Hilton received the 
Carnegie Institute 
Prize. In the 1941 
show the canvas 
“Above the River’’ 
was given the Art 
Society of Pittsburgh 
Prize, and the next 
year this same paint- 
ing won the third 
award for oils in the 
seventh annual New 
Year Show of the 
Butler Art Institute. 
In the 1942 Asso- 
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ciated Artists exhibi- 
tion, ‘Suburban Sta- 
tion’’ was awarded 
the Christian J. 
Walter Memorial 
Prize, and in 1943 
“Light Towers’’ was 
awarded an honor- 
able mention. Four 
of his paintings have 
been purchased by 
the One Hundred 
Friends of Pitts- 
burgh Art for presen- 
tation to the Board 
of Education of the 
Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. He is repre- 
sented by mural 
paintings, commis- 
sioned by the Federal 
Section of Fine Arts, 
in the Post Office at 
Westfield, New 
Jersey, and in the 
Post Office at Rockymount, Virginia. 
The thirty paintings in the exhibition 
ae the work of the artist from 
1928 to 1943. A rapid survey of the 
show carries with it the fact that the 
artist passes with honors the very severe 
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test of having his paintings over a 
period of years hang together as a unit, 
even though in the unity there are dif- 
ferent styles of painting and a great deal 
of variety. Some are complex in com- 
position and some very simple. This is 
because, as the artist expresses it: “' 
am interested in different subjects for 
different reasons, and try to treat each 
subject in a_ manner that will best 
express it.’’ The direction of his paint- 
ing is more and more toward simplifica- 
tion of the elements that go into its 
composition. He sees his pattern in a 
big way. He leaves out all nonessential 
material and builds, as it were, on a 
secure foundation. In his pursuit of 
simplification he has a tendency to the 
abstract, but his humanism calls him 
back and he leaves recognizable forms 
that are all the more intriguing because 
they give so clear a statement of fact 
and at the same time have an emotional 
content. For example, one of his re- 
cent paintings, ‘“Back Stairs,’’ is pro- 
saic in subject, almost mechanical in its 
handling, when, suddenly, a broom and 
a bucket on the stairs and a red and 
white apron hung carelessly on a door- 
knob vitalize and humanize the scene. 
Time and time again there is a color 
note or a subtle introduction of a new 
clement into his composition that gives 
a fillip to his painting. He never lets 
his audience down. There is always a 
feature in his work that stimulates and 
exalts. 

The first painting chronologically in 
the exhibition, ‘Foggy Evening,’’ 
which was painted in the year of his 
arrival in Pittsburgh, is reminiscent 
both in subject and in handling of the 
artist's Boston days. His next picture, 

“Winter Afternoon,”’ is a Pittsburgh 
subject -houses on the _ hillside—and 
there is a decided change in technique. 
From that time on, with few excep- 
tions, he has found his topics in this 
community, and his presentation of 
them has more and more adapted itself 
to his theme. 

Roy Hilton is not given to painting 
traditional subjects in a conventional 
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way. He seeks out the unusual—even 
what may be considered the unpic- 
torial—and makes a successful com- 
position of it. This may be seen in 
“Light Towers,’’ “‘The Iron Fence,"’ 
and ‘*Suburban Station."’ He is always 
interested in the play of light—natural 
and artificial. It has a fascination for 
him, and he returns to it again and 
again. How he develops this may be 
seen in “‘Night Game,’ ‘’RidingClass,”’ 
and “Stormy Night.’ 

Roy Hilton can paint in many moods, 
from the lyrical ‘Under the Willows’’ 
through the delightful sunlit interior, 
“The Graphic Arts,’ to the almost 
mechanical blueprint, ‘Light Towers.”’ 
Each mood is presented with a be- 
fitting technique and an appropriate 
color scheme. In scenes and subjects 
that other artists pass by he finds ma- 
terial for his paintings. He demon- 
strates in his canvases that even the 
machine age is picturesque and has 
numerous possibilities for the artist 
who looks at it with a sympathetic and 
knowing eye. 

The exhibition is installed in Gallery 
, third floor. It opened on May 13 and 
will continue through June 20. 


MUSEUM NOTES 


| grrr nmnone en plans for the Hall 
of Mammals of the Carnegie Mu- 
seum include the dismantling and re- 
construction of the Pennsylvania Bear 
Group, which is now going ahead with 
fundamental changes in the ground- 
work and accessories of the group 
There has also been placed on Siegler 
in the Hall of Ichthyology a set of nine 
mounted fish from Florida, which are 
the gift of J. Verner Scaife Jr. In the 
ornithology display on the first floor, 
the collection of Pennsylvania birds is 
undergoing a thorough renovation. 
Over two hundred new stands in the 
shape of twigs and artificial ground 
have been prepared. The cases contain- 
ing the egg collection have also been 
gone over, and the number of eggs 
increased. 










Goop many years ago Theodore 

Ahrens, the executive head of the 
American Radiator and Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation, provided the means 
to establish a department at the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology to be 
known as Plumbing, Heating, and 
Ventilating; and many students were 
graduated with the practical knowledge 
that flowed from this kindly creation 
through the years. 

Mr. Ahrens died a few years ago, after 
a life of useful inspiration to the busi- 
ness interests of Pittsburgh, leaving a 
sense of gratitude in the hearts of this 
community that marks a benevolent 
and uplifting career in many channels of 
helpful direction. 

In the meantime, the officials of his 
company, desiring to give a permanent 
existence to Mr. Ahrens’ creation of a 
chair of home engineering at Carnegie 
Tech, to be known as the Theodore 
Ahrens Professorship, have arranged to 
donate the sum of $40,000 to the 1946 
Endowment Fund of $4,000,000, which 
will bring $8,000,000 to Tech as a gift 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 

This gift, together with an accumula- 
tion of previous annual contributions 
over many years in the amount of 
$60,000, will create a permanent fund 
of $100,000 for this educational pur- 
pose, which will be worth $300,000 
when the final settlement is made on 
June 30, 1946. 

We are pleased to announce also a 
contribution to the Tech Endowment 
Fund from Miss Eleanor P. Kelly, of 
Pittsburgh, in the amount of $100, 
which will mean $300 in 1946. There 
is also a contribution of $18.75 from a 
faculty member of Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College as an addition to the 
Wurts Student Welfare Fund. This sum 
will amount to $56.25 in the New York 
settlement. 





xe * 
ee 


A contribution of $45 has been made 
by the following alumni: Alfred Augus- 
tine, William S. Bennett Jr., Marion F, 
Davis, James K. Hess, and David M. 
Weir Jr. Under the two-for-one ar- 
rangement this donation will amount 
to $135. 

Gifts to the 1946 Endowment Fund 
amounting to $112.50 have been sent 
in by the following alumni: Walter F. 
Applegate, Horace L. Arnold, Marga- 
ret L. Bauer, Mrs. E. M. Belknap, H.R. 
Loxterman, Frances M. Miller, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Moore, Mrs. G. C. Norman, 
C. W. Oettinger, Mrs. G. D. Rearick, 











James R. Resley, T. F. Rosing, Mahlon 


D. Scott, Leah G. Shupp, Willett A. 
Snook, Paul Snyder, Maurice Stubnitz, 


John G. Todd, John W. Wagenseil, and 


Lt. William W. Work. These sums will 
grow to $337.50 in 1946. 

And a donation of $200 represents 
gifts to the 1946 Endowment Fund from 
another group of alumni: 

Elkan A. Avner, G. M. Barrow, Mrs. 
William V. Conn, Mrs. Aneita J. De- 
Markus, Mrs. Ralph B. Duff, Lourene 
Eisaman, Merle L. Fisher, L. W. Fur- 
ness, Walter Gray, Mr. and Mrs. R. P. 
Greiner, Mrs. Walter A. Hardie, Eu- 
genie Harper, Samuel L. Malakoff, 
Mrs. William S. McMunn, Mary Louise 
Milligan, John B. Moore, Edgar H. 
Otto, Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Power, Frank 
R. Prescott, Philip S. Riggs, Clarence 
R. Rupp, James W. Schofield, W. C. 
Seabright, Eugene M. Simons, Fabian 
R. Staley, A. K. Strandberg, Mrs. James 
E. Watson, Paul R. Weidner, W. V. 
Wolfe, Elizabeth M. Yagle, and Mary 
Zahrobsky. This donation will mean 
$600 in the final settlement with New 
York. 

Adding all these contributions noted 
above to the total sums acknowledged 
in the Garden of Gold for April 1943, 
brings the total of cash gifts for the 
work of the entire three institutions 
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since the inauguration of the CARNEGIE 
MAGAZINE sixteen years ago to the 
following amounts: $42,629.12 for the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; 
$1,366,422.95 for the Carnegie Insti- 
tute; and for the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, $230,745.68 for operation 
and equipment, and for the 1946 En- 


CARNEGIE MUSEUM 


rERRARIUM filled with local wild 
flowers was an innovation in this 
year’s tenth annual Carnegie Museum 
Nature Contest, held in the Children’s 
Museum on April 17. At various times 
in previous contests there has been a 
live snake or mammal on exhibition, 
but this was the first terrarium to be 
used by the student-contestants. Not 
only these plants, but others, both live 
and mounted, as well as animals, fos- 
sils, and minerals, were on display for 
identification, with every section of the 
Museum represented in this 1943 con- 
test. 
The elementary contestants, who 
were scheduled for the morning test, 
were asked to identify fifty specimens; 
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dowment Fund, $1,858,042.60; making 
a grand total of $3,497,840.35. There is 
still the sum of $2,141,957.40 to be 
raised before June 30, 1946, when our 
obligation with the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York will be met. A 
gift in any amount is welcome—from 


$1 to $1,000,000. 


NATURE CONTEST 


the high-school girls and boys, who 
came in the afternoon, were expected to 
recognize one hundred kinds of dis- 
played objects. Some of these juvenile 
contestants came from Altoona, La- 
trobe, Aliquippa, and other towns in 
western Pennsylvania; others were from 
the Pittsburgh public and parochial 
schools. There were ten prize winners, 
whose names appear at the end of the 
article. Books chosen for the indi- 
vidual tastes of these students in nature 
are awarded to the winners by the Car- 
negie Museum Section of Education. 
One of the Pittsburgh public-school 
teachers made the following comment: 
‘‘My students are not discouraged be- 
cause they are not among the prize 





CONTESTANTS IDENTIFYING FLORA OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA IN THE TERRARIUM 
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winners, but they are more determined 
than ever to win in 1944."’ This is the 
competitive spirit in which most of the 
students enter the contest. The study 
lists for 1944 have already been dis- 
tributed to hundreds of nature-loving 
children who will spend the entire year 
in preparation for next year’s Carnegie 
Museum Nature Contest. 


THE WINNERS 
ELEMENTARY 


First: Jean McFappen, Beechwood School, 


Pittsburgh. 


Doris L. JorrGc, Beechwood School; 
Ropert Couen, Taylor Allderdice Jr.-Sr. 
High School, Pittsburgh 


Third: BarBara ANN GENSEMER, 


Sr. High School. 


Allderdice Jr.- 


Fourth: MacMiI Lan, 


Forest Hills. 


SHIRLEY ANNE 
Avenue School, 


Atlantic 


HIGH SCHOOL 


MitcuHett G. 
School. 


Ancetos, Aliquippa High 


Second: AGNes Marzozac, Aliquippa High School. 


Third: Puy iis Wetuersy, Forest Hills School. 


Fourth: Lewis F. Kisrer, Peabody High School, 


Pittsburgh; Ina RutH SHaw ey, La- 
trobe High School. 


j.W. 


TYRANNOSAURUS REX 
i Hall of Vertebrate Paleontology 


in the Museum took an impressive 


new shape with the completion of the 
mounting of the Tyrannosaurus rex, a 
gift to the Carnegie Museum by Dr. 
George H. Clapp, which was described 
in a previous issue of the CARNEGIE 


MaGazine. Plans are now under way 
for the construction of habitat groups 
of Pterodactyls and small bird-footed 
dinosaurs to be built in the near future. 
It should be recorded here also that the 
clearing from the rather recalcitrant 
matrix of a large Plesiosaurus—a new 
feature for the exhibition hall—is 
steadily advancing. 
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COPPER-COVERED STEEL 
a of the electrial conductivity 


of copper-covered steel wire at 
high frequencies, which was made atthe 
Carnegie Institute of Technology as a 
part of a program of graduate study and 
research supported by the Buhl Founda- 
tion, has provided a mathematical 
theory and formulas not previously 
available. 

In wartime, when every possible re- 
duction in the use of copper is highly 
desirable, a knowledge of the electrical 
behavior of copper-covered steel wire 
is of considerable importance. Ordi- 
darily, wire for electrical use is chosen 
on consideration of electrical con- 
ductivity and mechanical strength. 
When a wire is to be selected for 
strength, copper-covered steel has obvi- 
ous advantages over a copper wire of 
sufficient conductivity, but its be- 
havior at frequencies up to 150,000 
cycles has not previously been charted. 

The mathematical theory of applying 
to conductors of a single material has 
been available for years, but no com- 
parable theory for conductors made of 
two materials has been available in the 
literature on this subject until B. R. 
Teare Jr., of the department of electri- 
cal engineering, and Mrs. Josephine 
R. Webb, Buhl research assistant, com- 
pleted their work. 

According to their results, the copper- 
covered steel conductor—at all but the 
lowest frequencies—behaves substan- 
tially like its outer tubular copper por- 
tion alone; and this fact not only 
simplifies the calculation of results, but 
also means that in certain frequency 
ranges the conductivity is better than 
that of a solid conductor of the same 
diameter, even though the solid con- 
ductor contains more copper and is 
decidedly better at the lowest fre- 
quencies. , 


A COLD MONSTER 
The coldest of all cold monsters is called the 
State. The coldest of all lies crawls from its 
mouth: I, the State, am the people. 
NIgTZSCHE 
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BRAZIL’S LEADERSHIP 


Exhibition of Photographs of Brazilian Architecture from 1652-1942 
at the Carnegie Institute 


world to be 
established after 
the war in South 
America, the posi- 
tion of functional 
architecture is an 
important one. 
And Brazil, in the 
last decade, has 
gone out to meet 
this new era with 
hands outstretch- 
ed. In an exhibi- 
tion of enlarged 
photographs, archi- 
tectural render- 
ings, drawings, 
plans, maps, and 
models, current at 
the Carnegie In- 
stitute until June 
5, the story is told 
of the quick de- 
velopment of this 
phase of Brazilian 
art and cultural advancement. 

Brazil's beautiful old buildings, its 
early churches with their elaborate 
gold-encrusted interiors, and the pic- 
turesque fazendas constitute almost a 
third of the exhibition, which is 
breath-taking in its exquisite detail. 
But the modern Brazilian architecture 
is more breath-taking in its images of 
things to come. 

This survey of Brazilian architecture 
was undertaken through the joint 
auspices of the Museum of Modern Art 
and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, with the assistance of the Office 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The survey was made per- 
sonally by the noted New York archi- 
tect, Philip L. Goodwin, who was ac- 
companied by the well-known archi- 
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tectural photog- 
rapher, G:. E. 
Kidder Smith. 
The pictures in the 
exhibition have 
been selected 
largely from the 
thousand or more 
black and white 
and color photo- 
graphs made by 
Mr. Smith during 
the months that 
they spent in Bra- 
zillastsummer. In- 
spired by curiosity 
as to how Bra- 
zilian architects 
had dealt with 
and controlled 
the problem of 
excluding excess 
tropical heat and 
light from their 
buildings, Mr. 
Goodwin dis- 
covered that and a great deal more 
about how Brazil builds. He found that 
because of the war Brazil's position is 
pre-eminent in the world in its dis- 
criminating and active encouragement. 

Commenting on his findings concern- 
ing this leadership that the Brazilian 
government is taking in modern archi- 
tecture in the Western Hemisphere, 

Goodwin writes: 

‘Even before the advent of the Vargas 
government in 1930 there were Bra- 
zilian experiments in modern archi- 
tecture. From modest beginnings the 
movement, happening to coincide with 
a building boom, spread like brushfire. 
Almost overnight it has changed the 
faces of the great cities, Rio and Sao 
Paulo, where it has had its most en- 
thusiastic reception. 
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Alvaro Vital Brazil, Architect 


‘The construction of impressive new 
buildings to house all government and 
public service departments is evidence 
of the realization of the Brazilian 
government and its forty million citi- 
zens of the great importance of their 
country, third in area in the world. Rio 

Janeiro has the most beautiful 
government building in the Western 


Hemisphere, the new Ministry of Edu- 


cation and Health. Sefior Gustavo 
Capanema, Minister of Education and 
Health, has given the most active and 
practical encouragement to progressive 
architecture. He has also recognized 
the important contribution well- related 
painting and sculpture can make to 
architecture. The Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Health boasts a gigantic mural 
in tile by Portinari, Brazil's leading 
modern painter. 

‘Other capital cities of the world lag 
far behind Rio de Janeiro in archi- 
tectural design. While Federal classic 
in Washington, Royal Academy arche- 
ology in London, Nazi classic in 
Munich, and neo-imperial in Moscow 
are still triumphant, Brazil has had the 
courage to break away from safe and 
easy conservatism. Its fearless de- 
parture from the slavery of traditional- 
ism has put a depth charge under the 
antiquated routine of government 
thought and has set free ‘the spirit of 
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creative design. The 
capitals of the world 
that will need re- 
building after the 
war can look to no 
finer models than the 
modern buildings of 
the capital city of 
Brazil.’ 

In viewing the 
photographs of the 
early architecture of 
the colonial period, 
three major influences 
must be taken into 
consideration: the 
Church, always 
powerful in Brazil; the 
gold that was dis- 
covered at the end of the seventeenth 
century and which was used in such 
decorative abundance that the interiors 
of the churches are literally plated with 
gold over intricate carving; the slaves 
that were imported from Africa to build 
these churches and other edifices and to 
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work the great plantations—or fazen- 
das, as Brazilians call them. Also, the 
climate, except for greater heat and 
humidity, is enough like that of the 
mother country, Portugal, that the 
thick masonry walls—the usual build- 
ing material of old Portugal—the high 
ceilings, and so on, could easily be 
transplanted, along with a _ rococo 
modulation of the basic type of the 
well-known homeland architecture. 
Brilliant contrasts give character to 
Brazilian life, and certainly these con- 
trasts are nowhere more evident than 
in the architecture. The picturesque 
traditional Portuguese is in many cases 
close up to a building of the most for- 
ward-looking twentieth-century design. 
These buildings are shown in the 
photographs of modern architectural 
examples in the two Institute gallery 
rooms. They include government 
buildings; transportation buildings, in- 
cluding seaplane base and hangars; a 
section on schools; restaurants, hotels, 
apartments, private homes, a yacht 


club, a day nursery, and other buildings. 
Also included is Brazil’s great original 


contribution to modern architecture: 
the external control of heat and light 
by sun breaks, or outside blinds, rather 
than an internal control with Venetian 
blinds or an air-cooling system. Models 
are installed in the gallery to show the 
principal types of these sun breaks, 
especially louvers that may be fixed or 
movable, vertical or horizontal. 

In no place has the external blind 
worked in more successfully with the 
architecture than in the Ministry of 
Education and Health building. These 
blue painted louvers, which shield the 
glass-walled north facade, may be 
turned with a crank according to the 
movement of the sun, letting in plenty 
of air, yet apne out all the direct 
sunlight and also reducing the glare. 
This system of sunshades is the first of 
its kind anywhere in the world. A very 
different kind of vertical blind has been 
used on the Brazilian Press Association 
Building in Rio, of which a picture is 
reproduced here. The two hot sides of 
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the building are faced with rows of 
diagonally fixed concrete slabs, each 
opening on a narrow continuous pas- 
sage, which connects with the rooms. 
Most of the elaborate systems of sun- 
shades are found in Rio, but there are 
some simpler types used throughout the 
country. Since most of the buildings 
are made of reinforced concrete, these 
simpler kinds may be merely fixed 
grilles of cement. Wood is never used 
for building in Brazil even though it is 
plentiful, because of rotting, due to the 
climate and termites. 

The visitors to the exhibition are 
sure to find a variety and a light airy 
pleasure about the show that will be 
both informative and exhilarating. We 
are drawn to Brazil's endeavors by the 
very contrast between the old and the 
new which makes our South American 
neighbor so interesting. 


A PLACE IN THE SUN 


The chief end of man is to find a way of living. 
DouG.as SouTHALL FREEMAN 
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Reviewing “‘Fashion’’ by Anna Cora Mowatt 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Assistant Professor, Department of English 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


It was the spring 
of 1845. Henry 
Thoreau was 
building his hut 
at Walden. In 
the White House 
sat that pom- 
pous but in- 
dustrious poli- 
tician James K. 
Polk, who as a 
dark-horse can- 
didate had come 
from nowhere to defeat Martin Van 
Buren for the Democratic nomination 
and had then nosed out the Whig 
nominee, Henry Clay, in a bitterly 
contested election. Settlers were stream- 
ing westward into California and the 
Oregon country, where ‘Fifty-four 
forty or fight!’ was already being 
shouted by land-hungry pioneers. At 
Nauvoo in Illinois the Mormons were 
about to begin their desperate, heroic 
trek across the plains and mountains in 
search of a haven from persecution 
Negotiations were under way for the 
annexation of the Lone Star Republic 
of Texas. Within a year or two, the im- 
perialistic war against Mexico and the 
settlement of the Oregon boundary 
would give to the United States a 
sprawling new empire, and the stage 
would be set for the bloody conflict that 
would determine whether that empire 
was toberuled by the industrial and com- 
mercial North or the slave-holding 
South. Meanwhile Abraham Lincoln 
was still practicing law in Springfield; 
Jefferson Davis was living the life of a 
country gentleman in Mississippt. 
Grant, fresh from West Point, was an 
obscure infantry officer; Lee, equally 


obscure, was serving as an arm) 
neer. 

At the Park Theater in New York 
that spring, a new play by an American 
author achieved the remarkable success 
of a three-week run. The play was 
‘Fashion; or, Life in New York.'’ The 
author was Mrs. Anna Cora Ogden 
Mowatt, a beautiful young woman of 
twenty-six, who had shocked her 
fashionable friends by turning to elocu- 
tionary readings to relieve her hus- 
band’s financial difficulties. The suc- 
cess of “‘Fashion’’ was to lead her to 
become a professional actress, in which 
capacity she would gain considerable 
fame. In the first-night audience sat a 
gaunt, neurotic man of thirty-six named 
Edgar Allan Poe. He was the dramatic 
critic of the ‘Broadway Journal,’’ and 
his review of the new play was not 
enthusiastic. Yet he must have been 
impressed by it, for a week later he con- 
fessed in the ‘‘Journal’’ that he had been 
to see every performance since the open- 
ing night! 

In 1924 “‘Fashion”’ was revived at the 
Provincetown Playhouse in New York. 
For this occasion Brian Hooker pre- 
pared a new acting version and, with 
the aid of Deems Taylor, introduced a 
dozen songs of the period. Though the 
scholarly Professor Odell deprecated 
the insertion of what he termed “‘the 
absurd contemporary songs liberally 
and inartistically interspersed through- 
out the action’ in this “‘professedly 
scholarly revival,’’ the production was 
very well received. Outstanding was 
the performance of the actress who 

layed the role of Gertrude, the beauti- 
fal orphan governess. ““The great tri- 
umph of the evening,’’ wrote The New 
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York Times critic, John Corbin, ‘‘is 
the sentimental heroine of Mary Morris. 
. . Miss Morris presents the empty, 
ideal beauty of the illustrations of ‘The 
Female Poets of America’ and breathes 
the very spirit of Ligeia and the Lost 
Lenore. Even her plastic attitudes, 
perfect in poise and line, are of the 
graveyard school of sculpture.’ 

Now a member of the department of 
drama at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Miss Morris last month 
directed student-players in a charming 
revival of this century-old comedy. 
Mr. Hooker's acting version was used, 
and the period songs and incidental 
music were given under the skilful di- 
rection of Milton Levine. The produc- 
tion was a brilliant success, and brought 
to a fitting close a season which tri- 
umph antly maintained the lofty posi- 
tion of the department of drama in the 
world of the theater. 

Even in 1845 the characters and 
situations in “‘Fashion’’ were con- 
ventional. To Poe, the play seemed not 
to contain “‘an event, a character, a 


jest, which is not a well-understood 


thing, a matter of course, a stage prop- 


erty time out of mind’’; and in 1943, 
therefore, we can hardly expect to 
find in it anything that savors of 
originality. The central theme is the 
foolish and disastrous attempt of a 
nouveau riche New York woman to ape 
the fashions supposedly prescribed by 
the leaders of European society. As 
Poe pointed out, the general tone is 
adapted from Sheridan: in the scenes 
between Mr. and Mrs. Tiffany we hear 
the very voices of Sir Peter and Lady 
Teazle, and Mrs. Tiffany is a sort of 
cross between Lady Teazle and Mrs. 
Malaprop. Adam Trueman is_ the 
typical son of nature, the hardy Ameri- 
can democrat and scorner of rank. 
Count Jolimaitre, the false nobleman, 
dates back to Moliére and beyond. 
Prudence, the maiden lady ‘‘of a certain 
age’’ who lays snares for all the un- 
married men; Twinkle, the affected and 
effeminate poet; Millinette, the very 
‘French’? French lady’s maid; Zeke, 
the insubordinate and prankish colored 
servant—all of them, under other 
names, had trod the boards long before 
Mrs. Mowatt made her casual decision 
to write a play. As for the plot, the 
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domestic quarrels between harried hus- 
band and extravagant wife, the pre- 
posterous stratagem which Gertrude at- 
tempts in order to foil the bogus Count, 
and the ultimate defeat of villainy and 
triumph of virtue are all so common- 
piace as to seem almost like conscious 
burlesque—something that Mrs. Mow- 
att certainly did not intend. There- 
fore, the only way in which a director 
can make ‘‘Fashion’’ palatable to a 
modern audience is to burlesque it— 
but not too much. To play it straight 
would make for flatness and insipidity; 
to throw restraint to the winds and do 
anything for a laugh would be to make 
it equally tiresome. Miss Morris steered 
deftly between these dangerous ex- 
tremes, and only the most critical 
would feel that the burlesque ever got 
seriously out of hand. 

Three highly important elements in 
the success of the production were the 
music, the costumes, and the settings. 
Designed by Richard V. Hare, the 
settings were superb—as was the amus- 
ingly naive curtain. The drawing- 
room, the conservatory, the ballroom, 
the housekeeper’s room—all had just 
the right balance between the sincere 
and the burlesque. The costumes were 
colorful and in many cases remarkably 
appealing. I liked Gertrude’s dresses 
especially, and the tableau with which 
the ballroom scene opened was de- 
lightful. 

As to the music: badly performed, it 
would have resulted in the complete 
failure of the play; skilfully handled as 
it was, it contributed enormously to 
the enjoyment of the audience. Great 
credit is due to Mr. Levine and to the 
students from the department of music 
who formed the orchestra, as well as 
to the singers. The voices, though 
sometimes a little weak, were for the 
most part more than adequate and in 
many cases had considerable charm. 

Among the songs, the great favorite 
with the audiences was apparently 
“Not for Joe,’ but I preferred several 


others, all of which met with a very 
favorable reception. 


My own choices 
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were ‘Why Did They Dig Ma's Grave 
So Deep?’ “Walking Down Broad- 
way, ‘Croquet,’ “’Call Me Pet 
Names,’ and “We Met.’ Concerning 
the handling of the songs, however, | 
wish to file a minority protest, though 
at least a few who saw the play agree 
with me: I feel that it would have been 
better to give no encores. Time after 
time a song which had been perfectly 
performed was tarnished by one and 
sometimes two or even three repeti- 
tions. True, the audiences obviously 

wanted what they got, but in such a 
case the customer is not invariably 
right. When the department of drama 
next produces a play of this type—and 
I hope fervently that it will do so 
soon—I urge that after a song is sung 
the dialogue be permitted to resume 
immediately. In this way the song will 
remain a pleasant memory in the mind 
of every listener and not have its edge 
dulled ‘by repetition. Of course I am 
prejudiced in this respect: I saw the 
play three times, and hence I heard, for 
example, the monotonous “‘dah-dee- 
dah’’ chorus of *‘Not for Joe’’ sixteen 
times by actual count! 

Since the eight male roles were 
double-cast and the five female roles 
triple-cast, I can devote but little space 
to individual performances. This fact 
I regret, for the acting as a whole was 
of a high caliber. 

Throughout the first two acts of Mr. 
Hooker’s script, Mrs. Tiffany largely 
dominates the stage—and I for one was 
sorry when in Act III the spotlight was 
shifted from her volatile personality to 
the steady but stodgy old Adam True- 
man. It was interesting to observe the 
differences among the three presenta- 
tions of Mrs. Tiffany. In the first cast 
she was gay, good- tempered, attrac- 
tive—and vastly appealing in spite of 
her silliness and extravagance. The 
second Mrs. Tiffany was, in the par- 
lance of small- town gossips, much 
more ‘‘common.’’ She seemed more like 
the aspiring but hopelessly vulgar 
“nouveau riche’’ lately emerged from 
her humble shop into the brilliant 
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world of fashion. The third Mrs. 
Tiffany was more shrewish than either 
of the others in her scenes with her 
husband, though she mellowed con- 
siderably in the ballroom scene. In her 
moments of excitement, however, she 
talked so rapidly that many of her 
words were blurred. All three actresses 
made a great success with the rollick- 
ing song, “Walking Down Broadway.” 

Of the three Gertrudes, the first prob- 
ably came nearest to achieving those 
“plastic attitudes’’ of the ‘‘graveyard 
school of sculpture’’ for which Miss 
Morris received high praise in 1924. 
This first Gertrude played the role al- 
most straight, whereas in the second 
and third performances I detected a pro- 
gressive ae toward the burlesque. 
I must say, however, that I enjoyed 
tremendously the third Gertrude’s clever 
rendition of “‘Come, Birdie, Come.”’ 
This little song, by the way, was sung 
so far upstage that the performer's 
voice ad not carry very well—par- 
ticularly in the first cast. 

The first Seraphina, though highly 
amusing, was to my mind a trifle too 
much exaggerated. Her incessant pierc- 
ing giggle and her constant manipula- 
tion of her curls made her seem 
downright feeble-minded! The second 
Seraphina was somewhat more re- 
strained, and the third departed only a 
little from the natural. Seraphina’s duet 
with the Count was one of the high 
spots in the production, though per- 
haps it would have been better not to 
burlesque ‘“Call Me Pet Names”’ at all. 
This song is so characteristic of the 
worst sentimentalities of the Victorian 
period that when it is sung quite seri- 
ously it is even funnier than when it is 
burlesqued. Seraphina’s quiet little 
song in Act III, ““We Met,” I liked 
better each time I heard it. Intrinsi- 
cally, it was perhaps the loveliest in the 
production. 

Millinette was the typical stage 
French maid and as such was highly 
satisfactory. But her song, ‘The 
Gypsy’s Warning,’’ was the only one 
which I felt was awkwardly intruded 
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into the action. The character of 
Prudence I found rather tiresome. I 
did not care for the Prologue which was 
given to her to speak, and she kept 
popping on and off the stage in a dis- 
concerting manner. Further, this role 
suffered from Mr. Hooker's revisions: 
in the original version the part is fuller 
and quite clear, whereas in the modern- 
ized version Prudence is something of 
a puzzle; even the fact that she is Mrs. 
Tiffany's sister is made none too clear. 

Mr. Tiffany was differently played 
by the two actors who shared the role. 
The first Mr. Tiffany was grim, haunted, 
the picture of despair. Apart from the 
absurdity of a few of his lines, he might 
well have seemed the perfectly likelike 
victim of a wife’s extravagance and his 
own moral weakness. His rendition of 
“Why Did They Dig Ma’s Grave So 
Deep?’ was a masterpiece of mock- 
tragedy not soon to be forgotten. The 
second Mr. Tiffany was much more 
jaunty—even, on occasions, rather 
philosophically lighthearted. Another 
thing: he was henpecked. His per- 
formance of the song was amusing but 
not quite so anguished as that of the 
other actor. Further, the other mem- 
bers of the quartet in which I saw him 
perform took more part in the fun. As 
a whole, this quartet was probably 
funnier than either of the two in which 
the first Mr. Tiffany performed—but 
I nearly fell out of my chair every time 
the first Mr. Tiffany, wild of eye and 
tremendously moved, sobbed out the 
story of poor little Nellie. 

Both actors who played Snobson 
gave expert and forceful performances. 
And though I did not care greatly for 
the alcoholic reeling and the ad-libbing 
which accompanied the singing of 
“Not for Joe,’’ it is only fair to say 
that in this respect I was distinctly in 
the minority. Colonel Howard, that 
stalwart, truehearted, and wooden- 
headed soldier— ah! there is a man for 
you. The Colonel’s ballad was excel- 
lently performed, and I liked the 
delicious smugness with which he took 
unto himself Trueman’s tribute to our 





‘*honest men, warmhearted and brave 
The Count was one of the most skilfully 
played characters in the production, 
particularly in the first cast. 

Mr. Twinkle was such an entertain- 
ing character that I regretted his al- 
most complete disappearance after the 
first scene. I recall with special pleasure 
the singing of ‘‘Croquet’’ by the first 
Mr. Twinkle. His languishing glances 
at Seraphina, his ill-concealed im- 
patience at interruption, his archness 
as he described flirtation among the 
arches—all were excellently handled. 
I was afraid at first that the character 
of Zeke would grow tiresome, but after 
the opening scene he was kept properly 
subordinated. The first Zeke seemed to 
be a little more at home in the role of a 
stage darky than did the second. Mr. 
Hooker's version, by the way, did not 
make fully clear the clash between Mr. 
and Mrs. Tiffany as to whether Zeke 
was to be called by his real name or by 
the more French and fashionable one of 
Adolph. 

Old Adam Trueman grows in impor- 
tance as the play develops, until in the 
final act the destinies of all the char- 
acters are firmly held in his gnarled and 

capable hands. The first Trueman was 
completely at ease and played the role 
in a hearty manner which, I feel sure, 
would have pleased Mrs. Mowatt, who 
obviously intended no satire when she 
created the character. The second True- 
man burlesqued the role a little more 
than the first. He did not look the part 
quite so well, for his make-up was a 
little exaggerated and not very con- 
vincing. 

All in all, this production of *‘Fash- 
ion’’ provided a Aclightfal evening of 
entertainment which will linger pleas- 
antly for years in the memories of those 
who witnessed it. It had a strange 
effect of vivifying for us the vanished 
age for which it was written. One of 
the thoughts that I carried with me 
from the theater was the renewed reali- 
zation of how quickly tastes change 
from decade to decade, and of how 
those changing tastes give us a false 
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sense of the antiquity of people and 
customs that were alive only yesterday. 
The audiences which witnessed *‘Fash- 
ion”’ in 1845 were actually very little 
different from those which witnessed 
its revival last month. Though the 
play seems to us too naive and senti- 
mental and unnatural ever to have been 
taken seriously, we must remember 
that Poe criticized it for much the same 
reason; and we may well shudder to 
think of the impression that future 
Americans will get of our own genera- 
tion when, for instance, they hear some 
of our silly popular songs or view some 
of our “‘Class B’’ motion pictures. Time 
is a strange and misleading thing. 
When a person or an age is dead, it 
seems one with Nineveh and Tyre; but 
as day follows day through the slow 
years, people do not really change much. 
The year 1845 and its way of life seem 
to us a long, long time past; but only a 
few years ago I talked with a fragile 
old lady who as a little girl had re- 
ceived a campaign kiss from James K. 


Polk. 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
OF PITTSBURGH ARTISTS 


. tenth annual exhibition of paint- 
ings by Pittsburgh artists will be 
held in the galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute from June 10 to August 1. This 
popular summer show is the Carnegie 
Institute’s own version of current paint- 
ing in Pittsburgh, with the exhibitors 
chosen by che staff of the Department 
of Fine Arts. These painters are chosen 
largely on the basis of their representa- 
tion in the exhibition of the Associated 
Artists of Pittsburgh, which is held in 
the Institute galleries each winter. The 
artists represented in the Carnegie In- 
stitute show must also live within the 
boundaries of Allegheny County. 

From May 19 to June 30 there is on 
view an exhibition of “‘Drawings by 
Old Masters’’ from the Carnegie Insti- 
tute collection. These drawings were 
the gift of the late Herbert DuPuy. 
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A NEW TRUSTEE 


1LL1AM MclIiwain Rosinson has 

been chosen a member of the 
boards of trustees of the Carnegie Li- 
brary, the Carnegie Institute, and the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Robinson is a distinguished ‘member of 
the law firm of Reed, Smith, Shaw & 
McClay and will bring to the work of 
Mr. Carnegie’s institutes the advantage 
of his ripe judgment and broad ex- 
perience. 

Born on June 17, 1878, in Saltsburg, 
Indiana County, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Robinson has been a resident of Pitts- 
burgh since 1891. He was educated at 
Shady Side Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1896; at Princeton Uni- 
versity; and at the University of Pitts- 
burgh Law School. Beside his member- 
ship in this important Pittsburgh law 
firm, Mr. Robinson is also a member of 
the bar of the following Pennsylvania 
courts: Supreme Court, Superior Court, 
Common Pleas Court of Allegheny 
County, and Orphans Court of Alle- 
gheny County. He is also represented 
in the membership of such Federal 
Courts as the District Court for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, Cir- 
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cuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit, and United States Supreme 
Court. He belongs also to the Ameri- 
can Law Institute and to the American 


Judicature Society. 


Mr. Robinson is a trustee of Dixmont 
Hospital, the Western Theological Semi- 
nary, and Grove City College; and a di- 
rector of Mellon National Bank, Dia- 
mond Alkali Company, National Fire 
Insurance Company, and Pittsburgh 
Forgings Company. 


COMING MUSEUM 
EXHIBITION 


ea enn exhibition of objects of 
natural history and ethnology of 
the South Seas region, which naturally 
commands the attention of the public 
in view of current events, will be ar- 
ranged on the first floor of the Museum 
during the next few weeks. This ex- 
hibition is being planned not only 
for the interest and edification of the 
public, but also for the many soldiers 
stationed at the colleges and universities 
of the adjacent district. 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE 
LIBRARY 


NEw reading room in the central 

lending division of the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, which has not 
yet been furnished, has proven an excel- 
lent space for various timely exhibi- 
tions. Not only books but also photo- 
graphs, models, examples of handcraft, 
and other interesting objets d'art have 
been placed on the shelves and on tables 
about the room. 

The exhibition on view at the present 
time is one of the prize winners of the 
sixth annual Health Poster Contest of 
the Allegheny County Medical Society, 
one that should prove of interest to all 
health-conscious Americans. 


A SOUL IN THE HOUSE 
To add a library to a house is to give that house 
a soul. CicERO 











MR. WILLKIE’S BOOK 


M* WenDELL L. Witvxte has writ- 
ten a book, ‘One World,’’ which 
is receiving a remarkable amount of at- 
tention in the sales reports from all 
bookstores. This success of our new 
author is well deserved. Mr. Willkie is 
one of our national leaders, and he has 
rendered a distinct service to the public 
in reporting his impressions of an air- 
plane trip recently made over one-half 
of the world. The countries chosen by 
him for this visit were those that are 
least known by his compatriots— 
Northern Africa, Russia, Iran, Irak, 
China, Alaska—and home. 

Mr. Willkie tells his story in a 
fascinating simplicity of language and 
with a deep appreciation and under- 
standing of the people with whom he 
came in contact. Everywhere he went 
he was received with a welcome which 
was broadly enthusiastic; and the 
general impression that this left on his 
mind was that all men are indivisible 
parts of a common brotherhood, and 
that the development of transporta- 
tion and communication demands One 
World, with security, equality, and 
peace for all its inhabitants. This is 
not a new idea, however, for it is the 
central thought of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

But Mr. Willkie’s high standing 
among the American people gave to this 
tour a prominence which undoubtedly 
evoked among all the people seen by 
him a spirit of true brotherhood, re- 
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vealing the hunger of alien millions to 
be accepted into a family of nations 
where protection against injustice and 
war would be assured to all. And this 
book, *‘One World,’’ attempts to give 
that assurance. 

In summing up, Mr. Willkie says: 
‘They, each and every one, turn to the 
United States with a friendliness that is 
often akin to genuine affection. I came 
home certain of one clear and significant 
fact: that there exists in the world to- 
day a gigantic reservoir of good will 
towards us, the American people.”’ 

It would have been well if Mr. Will- 
kie had ended his interesting book at 
that point, for he had thus far shown 
himself to be a master in the art of 
narrative. But he chose to prolong his 
writing until it carried him into the 
fields of philosophy and statesmanship; 
and there, overwhelmed by sympathy 
and emotion in building his One 
World, he seems to have forgotten the 
restraints of diplomacy. For no at- 
tentive reader can escape the feeling 
that Mr. Willkie has become obsessed 
with a sense of hostility to the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. In referring 
to “India, Burma, and other parts of 
the British Empire,’’ he makes a fret- 
ful—and very possibly an atavistic—ob- 
servation which blasts his main idea of 
One World into the land of hopeless 
dreams: ‘“That was one of the reasons” 
(India and Burma} he says, ‘why I was 
so greatly disturbed when Mr. Churchill 
subsequently made his world-disturbing 
remark: ‘We mean to hold our own. | 
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did not become His Majesty's first 
minister in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire.’ 
Why, we ask, was it a world-disturbing 
remark to assure these countries that in 
the coming peace all future aggression 
and attack will end? 

The backward races that are in Mr. 
Willkie’s mind are satisfied and grateful 
to rest under the protection of stronger 
and more enlightened guardians. Take 
India, for instance, to which-he makes a 
cautious but significant mention. India 
is so far from any conception of the 
equality of citizenship that she carries 
60,000,000 of her population in a de- 
graded and outcast group known as the 
untouchables. And if Great Britain 
were to leave India today, Japan would 
seize that country tomorrow, with all 
that that implies. 

Mr. Willkie’s One World here comes 
into conflict with the very existence of 
civilization; for nowhere has civiliza- 
tion risen so high as in Western Europe 
and in America. A look at the map will 
show the danger of his idea that, as the 
world stands today, one man is as good 
as another, in the sense of intelligence, 
self-control, and the power of defense, 
the world over. We see Holland and 
her great work with backward races 
in the East Indies; France in what she 
has done to elevate the once savage 
tribes of Northern Africa; England 
dotting the map throughout the Seven 
Seas with communities that are being 
prepared rapidly for that progress 
which assures them all of an caleed 
existence within the scope of the most 
enlightened laws; and America with 
her obligations to the people of the 
Philippines, Hawaii, and those at many 
other points. 

In a final chapter, “What Are We 
Fighting For?’’ Mr. Willkie carries us 
into this never-never land of emotional 
thinking, and takes the ground that we 
are fighting to establish his One World. 
To those of us who keep our feet on the 
ground, that is not correct. Our armed 
forces, and we who stay at home, like 
the people i in the Bible, ‘‘to guard the 
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stuff,’ firmly believe that we are fight- 
ing to expel from our lands the most 
indecent horde of outlaws who have 
ever broken the world’s peace, and to 
destroy their power to do it again. 

And they will do it again unless, 
after this heartbreaking attack, they 
are restrained by a superior and perma- 
nent armed control against their secret 
intentions of an ultimate revenge. 

Even now, when the fall of Germany 
seems near, and when all her cruelty 
and ferocity have been expended in vain, 
and when every family in her broad 
domain is anguished by the death of its 
firstborn—even now, this corrupted 
generation of young Germans, with 
eyes burning from the inward fires of 
hate, are swearing to repeat the Hitler 
outrage at the end of twenty years. 
They are Hitler's children. 

And England? On December 11, 
1931, Parliament adopted the Statute 
of Westminster, conferring equality of 
status upon the self-governing do- 
minions of what at that instant became 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
The chief provision of this great funda- 
ment of liberty was that no Act of 
Parliament shall henceforth extend to a 
dominion unless that dominion shall 
have requested and consented to its 
enactment, including the succession to 
the throne. This grouping together 
under their united power of a company 
of independent nations conferred har- 
mony and protection upon them all; 
and it is not beyond the reach of our 
postwar aspirations that with England 
and America acting together, a union of 
nations on a much larger geographical 
scale will abolish future wars. This 

-the ending of all aggression—is the 
otesinle for which the United Nations 
are fighting. 

These plans aim at the creation of 
One World which will be more practi- 
cal, more attainable, and more endur- 
ing than any ephemeral aggregation of 
races, under Mr. Willkie’s dreams, that 
would split itself into civil wars the 
moment it was freed from the hand of 
a firm and benevolent authority. 
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